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O TUB flay of hla death, Jack Dal- 

a ton never decided whether It waa 
predestination or fate that mined 
hie life, or whether It "Just hap¬ 
pened, 1 * but he leaned toward the 

Certain transactions In connec¬ 
tion with a game called poker 
made It desirable for Jack to *b- 
sent himself from hie accustomed 

In the course of time he drifted 
to the Dakota Indian reservation, 
and found shelter In the tepee o( 
,0/outo (which, being translated, means Blue Woman). 

Weuto was not young or handsome, but her posses¬ 
sions In land and cattle were large. 

There was a rumor afloat (Indeed, there was always 
such a rumor) of the early opening of the reservation, and 
Jack saw himself, In fancy, ths possessor of Weuto's 500 
acres. 

flo Jack lived on In Weuto's tepee, and ate of the ra¬ 
tions provided by the government. 

Food nnd shelter are worth considering when a man 
Is homeless, penniless and knows that there Is a price 
upon hbr head. 

And Jack—shall I say he married Weuto? There la no 
record of any ceremony, but Weuto looked upon him as 
her husband. 

Jack always Intended to go out Into the world again, 
"when the thing had blown over," as he oxpreased it 
What Is the nameless Influence which the Indians ex¬ 
ert over the white man who lives among theraT He may 
dream of roturnlng to hla own again, but he never will. 
The slothful life, the absence of responsibility, the squalid 
surroundings, benumb his energies. He sinks to a lower 
level than that of the savage himself. 

When the flowers of another summer rioted in pro¬ 
fusion over the plains of the Dakotas, a liny red papoose 
opened her black eye® upon the smoke-stained canvoa 
.walls of Weuto's tepee. 

No.no of tho conventional raptures of the father over 
hla flrst-born came to Jack. 

Instead, ho began to realize that no roan lives to hJm- 
gelf; and that his own was not the only life ho had ruined. 

As became a woman who had a white husband, Weuto 
felt herself very superior to the squaws about her. Bho 
scorned an Indian nnme for tho baby, and called her 
Emily. Dy some strange freak of Inexorable nature, the 
|*by was very nearly white, and waa the exact Image of 
Jack. When Jnrk absented himself from the tepee, 
Weuto was not Inconsolable. If ho never returned, what 


bedsteads, provided by tho same benefactor for the oora< 
fort of Weuto and her fnmlly. 

The Indian prefers to sloep on the earth floor, rolled 
up In a blanket, with his feet to the fire. 

The wolf hounds, savago, shnggy Indian dogs, came 
bounding over tlio prairie nt tho first sound of the ponies' 
feet Their gnunt bodies glided over tho ground with 
wonderful rapidity. The children, ns thoy peeped from 
the houao door, seemed only a shade loss repulslvo than 
the hounds. Yellow Bird stood In tho background. 

"Tipi mltawa" (my house), grunted Weuto. 

Emily sat still, hor every faoulty benumbed by de¬ 
spair. 

Weuto picketed the spotted ponies, nnd went Into tha 
house. Emily sat in the wagon, wild thoughts of flight, 
of suicide, In her mind. 

Weuto, after preparing tho Indian bread of flour, soda 
and water, baked In tho coals, bade Emily onter. 

Tho smoke from the opon (Ire In tho centre of the 
room filled the air. Tho dirt floor was foul. There was 
n rusty sewing machine (or tho remains of one), an un¬ 
used cook stovo (Weuto preferred to cook over a hole 
In the ground), n few broken chairs nnd seven trunks of 
varying sizes. His trunk Is nn Indian's dearest posses¬ 
sion. These trunks contained tho "best clothes" of Weuto 
nnd Yellow Bird—buckskin dancing aprons, colorod with 
bright pigments and edged with small mirrors; eagle- 
feather war bonnets, used In tho Indlnn dances; gayly 
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What oould she do but go back to the tepeo-Weuto'a 
tepee, with all Its squalor and wretchedness? 

Perhaps she might come to leave her hair unbound 
and wear a blanket She did not know that for yaara 
the teaohera had secretly bought her clothes that she 
might not be obliged to wear the coarse, !U-flttlng cloth¬ 
ing provided by the government for Its wards. 

The next morning she went about her accustomed 
duties with a heavy heart 

Her thought* were In a maze. Naturally, she turned 
to the resident Indian Agent She would aak him to help 
her to sn occupation. lie waa a florid, rotund man. much 
Impressed with tho dignity and Importance of John Deane. 

Esq., and Imbued with the Idea that to bo half Indian ts 
to be all Indian, and to be utterly devoid of all aense or 
sensibility. 

"Go back and live among ’em. of course; that's what 
we've educated you for. Teach the confounded red dovtla 
to clean up once In n while." 

But Mrs. Deano was present She was a practical 
woman. The young Deanes were many In number, and 
contrary by nature; Emily acemed gentle, and could prob¬ 
ably bo secured for a small sum. They know nothing of 
money matters, these Indians, she explained to Mr. 

Deane. 

Bo Mra Deane "pitied the poor dear," and. Just as the 
bottomless pit teemed opening before Emily's feet, Mrs. 

Deane "offered her a home” (without compensation), and 
Emily accepted. 

Emily's belongings, her slender stock of clothes, the 
few treasured books given her by the teachers, were re¬ 
moved to a stuffy attic bedroom In the "Residence of 
Indian Agent Deane." 

Though the bread of dependence wna very bitter to 
Emily, there was a compensatlen. (There must always 
be a compensation, else how could one keep on living?) 

There was an exchnngo of clerks nt tho agency In 
June. One of the new ones was Allen West, whose family 
felt that, sn Dakota wns so far from civilization, ho could 
bring no further disgrace upon them. 

He admired Emily; he had odmlred many women. A 
few had admired him. Ho was horribly lonely, forty miles 
from a gamo of pool or n newspaper. The few govern¬ 
ment buildings comprising the agency seemed such a tiny, 
dot on ths limitless, wind-swept prairie. 

Each day he Joined Emily and her llttlo charges on 
their walks. His conversation fascinated Emily. Ho 
mado her many little gifts. Ho brought her books, which 
she read far Into tho night. 

Perhaps in his heart he pitied the monotony of the 
girl’s life. Tlmo hung heavily on his own hands. 

To Emily his presence waa tho kingdom of heaven 
come down to earth. 

She Invested him with virtues of which ho had never 
dreamed. In reality, he was blase, lazy, a complete fail¬ 
ure, nnd < 0 . 

For a llttlo whllo the sun of happiness shone upon 
Emily's life again. 

All through tho beautiful Dakota autumn, whon tho 
skies are so blue nnd the few clouds cast brown shadows 
on the yellowing prairie, the constant thought of Allen 
glorified each moment of Emily's Ufa. 

Nothing could bo lovelier than the plain of Southern 
Dakota In tho fall-the sweep of country la so broad, no 
magnificent. 

In tho morning sun the hills that rise like an amphi¬ 
theatre many miles back from tho Missouri shine golden. 

In the evening they hide their heads behind a giyallo veil 
of purple mist. 

The pralrlo has as many moods as a capricious woman. 

Some days tho sun shines, tho face of tho pralrlo radiates 
golden lights, the wind blows merrily. Again the sky Is 
gray, tho pralrlo Is dun and sear, tho wind booms sul¬ 
lenly, and whips the sunflowers viciously about, and hope¬ 
lessness nettles down upon one. Thcro socma nothing In 
the world worth any further struggle. 

Then there aro rare days, when the wind Is hushed; 
fleecy clouds float In tho sky; tho prairie melts away Into 
tho distance, dim, mysterious. To be alone on tho pralrlo 
on such a day is to be overcome with & sense of personal 
Insignificance. To the devout soul, the thought, "What Is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him?” must Instinctively 
come. 

Christmas, that festival of all the year on tho reser¬ 
vation, came nnd went. 

Emily and Allen put tho finishing touches on tho 
Christmas trees In tho little chapel, where two genera¬ 
tions of Indian youths had been Instructed In tho way 
they should go. 

Allen helped Emily to descehd from her rudo steps 
beside tho tree. He held her hand for a moment. Hor 
eyes were luminous with love. He drow her Into his arms. 

Emily turned her fnco to recclvo his kiss as naturally 
as a flower turns to the sun. 

Silently they walked home together beneath tho 
twinkling December stars. At tho door Emily shyly 
pressed Into Allen's hand a beaded purse. She hnd spent 
many hours' work upon It; her dreams had been sewn Into 
Its bright pattern. 

With tho now year. Mildred Deane cams homo from lies roll and toss before tho wind like tho waves of tho 
an Eastern college. sea. 

Mildred Deane was a much berlhboned, beruflled young It wna on such a day ns this that AVeuto, her lenn, 
lady. Her firm net was to teach the Indian girl "her placo spotted ponies In rope harness, drawing her rickety, un- 

as a servant,” ns she expressed It. For Emily's Intelll- painted wagon, cumo for Emily. 

genco nnd her nfTcctlon for tho children had won her Poor Emily! Bho could only pray that death would 
soma consideration even In that household. come speedily. - 

In January Weuto chose to make a pilgrimage to tho AH the long day tho wind blew round them with a 
agency. Emily wns lull and straight, with puro oval booming sound like artillery; tho air wus full of blinding 

faco end shining Jmnds of lmlr above her trim blue print dust. 

gown. e It seemed to Emily that the rldo woul'd never end; 

Weuto did not grow old gracefully. Her form wus but at dusk they cumo to a small house, ono of those 

bent with much dragging of tepee poles nnd carrying of houses that tho government sends out nil ready to put 

burdens. together like a Chinese puzzle. 'Outside were a plow, a 

Her hair hung In disordered locks about her wrinkled eccdcr and a lmy rako, In various singes of rust and de¬ 
neck. Bho hud forgotten all tho llttlo that Emily's father cay. Theso farming Implements the government, eager 

taught her. Her fnco was seamed and furrowed; her to prove that tho Indlnn can support himself, had pro¬ 
mouth cruel. vlded for Yellow Bird's uce. Thoy liuil, however, never 

.She woro tho looso calico waist and short skirt of the been usod. 

Indian woman, but her blankets were many and gorgeous. Piled up against tho house were two once whlto Iron 


To tho squaw tho dross Is nothing, tho blanket everything. 

Ropulslve, dirty, degraded, unspeakable, Wouto stood 
at tho office door, when Allen West come bounding up the 
steps to hla morning work. 

"HI, West, there's your mother-in-law!" eong out ona 
of the clerks. 

Allen turned sharply. Then he sat down to hla desk 
with a grim, whlto face. 

All day the carelera word# stung him, and Weuto's 
crafty, cruel face waa before him. 

He spent the ovenlng with Mildred Deane. As the 


Uttle Emily when she was 4 waa taken to the govern¬ 
ment school, and henceforth for a long tlmo life flowed 
ovenly and smoothly for the little girl. 

The teachers kept her at the school during the vaca¬ 
tions. Through all these years she never went back to 
Weuto’s tepee, though It was only twenty miles away, 
and Weuto seldom came to see her. Thoro were many 
beady-eyed, moon-faced papooses In the tepee. Neither 
their advent nor their care, however, was a great con¬ 
sideration to Weuto. Yet. as the government rations 
steadily grew less, Weuto must sow corn and harvest it; 
must go to tho river for wood, and care for tho ponies, 
her lord and mooter being superior to labor. There were 
many tasks for her patient hands. 

The last winter at the school was a very happy time 
for Emily. 

She wns the constant companion of tho teachers, and 
Intellectually their equal. 

The little reading circle waa her especial delight. They 
were reading 8hnkespeore (os Is tho custom of country 
circles), and Emily read with delight. 

And now Emily was W—'tall, graceful, with an oval 
face, expressive black eyes and tho delicate hands and 
feet usual with a strain of Indian blood. 

But Emily never thought of herself as an Indian. In 
fact, sho thought very llttlo about herself. 

Her life was full of healthy, congenial tasks, and she 
wns happy. Just as a bird Is happy, with no thought for 
the post or tho future. 

For fourteen years she had not been away from the 
government school, even to go back to Weuto's tepee. In 
all her life sho hnd never been away from tho reserva¬ 
tion, and that Is not the best place to learn of life. 

And so poor Emily hod her awakening. 

Borne visitors were strolling through the school ono 
day, and came upon Emily arranging tho rocopllon room. 


'Hi, West, There’s Your Mothcr-in-Law’ 


bended moccasins and shlolds, nnd many and gorgeous 
blankets of nil tho hues of the rainbow. 

Emily wna tcrror-slrlckon by her unaccustomed sur¬ 
roundings. Sho was faint for food, sho could not eat ths 
Mark brand Wouto offered her, or drink tho "blnck modi- 
cine" which Is tho noma the Indians glvo to tho horrlbls 
compound tho squawu make from tho coffeo berry. 

Tho various mombers of tho fnmlly, together with ths 
hideous wolfhounds, stretched themselves on tho floor, 
nnd wore soon usleop. Weuto nnd Emily alono lay awake. 
If Weuto felt any joy that Emily was with her, or any 
sorrow that her daughter wna HI, she did not show It. 
She went out nnd brought tho small box In which were 
Emily's few belongings. 

By tho nrollght she picked them over carefully. When 
the lire flickered lower, sho cast on n book to muko It 
hum brighter. Then sho gathered up all tho clothing, nnd 
locked It In ono of the seven trunks. 

Overcome by exhaustion nnd hunger, too faint to sit 
erect any longer, Emily laid her dedicate l^ody down on 
that foul floor, among those dirty, unwashed Indians, and 
slept the sleep of utter weariness. Sho hnd a severe hem¬ 
orrhage In tho morning. Weuto. according to the Indian 
custom whan one of their number Is ill, assured her tha! 
she a ns going to tile. The Indian men are far more piti¬ 
ful than tho women, it was Yellow Bird who brought In 
one of the Iron bods nnd put some blankets on It. while 
Weuto looked on with a derisive smile. 

Emily never roao from that bod. Tho loathsome) food, 
tho unspeakable surroundings soon did their work. 

It was barely a month before Mildred and Allen, sit¬ 
ting on tho porch In tho early evening, saw Weuto's 
spotted ponies approaching, and heard that long-drawn, 
mournful wall, tho death cry with which nn Indian an¬ 
nounces from afar u death In his family, and which onco 
heard can never ho forgotten. 

Allen West left his sweetheart, and wu,lked alono on 
the pralrlo until tho dawn of another day silvered th* 
bluffs of tho Missouri. 

Before he camo back ho flung far out Into tha rlvar 
a tiny beaded purse. 


;cs on Their Walks' 


then? Oh, well, husbands aro easy to obtain on tho res¬ 
ervation, if ono has land and cattle. 

Besides, Jack waa not always an agreeable companion, 
and ho wns notably Inconsiderate: when Wouto must 
bring water no fur, It scorned useless to uao It to wash 
one's self, when one was moro comfortable unwashed; 
and then there was soap, that ill-smelling Invention of 
the whlto pooplo. 

When sho found Jack's body out on tho prairie, an 
Imply revolver In his hand, she accepted his death with 
rtolcal composure. 

Tho next woek Zitka-ada Ze (Yollow Bird) had taken 
lack's place In tho tepee, and the waters of oblivion rolled 
>y©f his misdeeds and his sorrow*. 


"Dear mo," exclaimed a shrill-voiced woman, eye¬ 
glass to eye, "wh(it a pretty squaw, and nearly whlto, tool 
Now Isn't sho Just ns white ns thoso Downey girls who 
came to tho parties last winter? Dear me! What a pity 
to waste so many advantages, on her! I suppose when 
her schooldays are over she will live In a tepee and never 
comb her hair." 

And tho group passed on, discussing Emily, ns If sho 
were deaf, dumb and blind. 

Emily luid stood like a statue, tho dmrtcloth in her 
hand. Her Indian blood helped her to stoicism. Sho fled 
to her room with burning checks. All night sho lay stor¬ 
ing Into tho darkness, trying to decipher the features of 
that fearful monster, tho Future. 
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